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The growth of the power of the Commons was
facilitated by the decline of the Baronage and of the
Church, and was accompanied by an improvement in
the position of the lowest class. The circumstances
of the French war, as has been already pointed out,
contributed in no small degree to the decline of the
nobles. The victories of Crecy and Poitiers had
proved that the heavy-armed cavalry were not invin-
cible, and that the importance of infantry had been
underestimated. Henceforth, the bulk of the army
was no longer composed of feudal lords and their
retainers. A class of professional soldiers was arising
throughout Europe, and they were hired in large
numbers by Edward III. At Navarette the larger
part of the Black Prince's army was composed of
mercenaries. And though the consequent taxation
weighed heavily upon the people, they gained eventu-
ally by the decline of their natural enemies, and even,
to a certain extent, rose in importance as a result
of being employed as soldiers. The help of the
Baronage was no longer essential in time of war, and
the king was freed from his dependence upon it
Moreover, the war was begun for reasons which did
not appeal to the nobles, and though its character
was partially modified in order to gain their support,
the interest in trade, which had led Edward to attack
France, was one of the chief features of his internal
policy. The king devoted great attention to the
regulation of commerce; he introduced the first
manufactures, and he consistently favoured the mer-
chant classes. Royal patronage was then essential
to commerce, and it resulted in a growth of trade and